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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


Tue meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, of 
which we give an extended account in this number, was one of 
the most successful ever held by that body. Nearly two thou- 
sand teachers, and friends of education from different parts of 
our country, mostly, however, from New England, were present ; 
and among these, were some of the most distinguished educators 
in the land. We doubt if a larger company “of teachers ever 
assembled in this country ; and r: arely i is it that an association 
of any kind brings together so many individuals, noted for their 
ability, intelligence, and earnestness. 

‘The lectures delivered during the session were of the highest 
order. ‘The Introductory, by Dr. Wayland, detailed the pro- 
gress of education during the last quarter of a century, and in- 
dicated the direction of its progress in future. It was character- 
ized by that complete knowledge of facts, philosophical analysis, 
clearness of illustration, and aptness of expression, for which he 
is so distinguished, and was listened to with marked attention. 
It received much praise, and will, we believe, do great good. 
The Rev. Mr. Huntington’s lecture was mostly a comparison 
between uneducated and educated individuals and communities, 
for the purpose of showing the development of a love of Beauty. 
It was well written, and happily delivered. The lecture of Mr. 
Smith was a fine, scholarly production. It evinced a thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and a warm love of all the works of 
genius. We heard this leeture highly praised by those whose 
commendations are not easily won. Dr. Beecher’s lecture was 
philosophical, forcible, and eloquent ; Dr. Hooker’s, illustrative 
and practical. Mr. Sumner’s was full of interesting facts and 
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observations relating to the state of education in some of the 
European countries. His language was elegant, and his man- 
ner of delivery graceful and winning. ‘This instructive lecture 
was a most fitting close to the series, and like all the rest was 
marked by high thought and progressive aims. 

¢ There was not so much time for debate as usual, and, there- 
fore, the discussions did not take so wide a range, nor call out 
so great a variety of talent, as on previous occasions. ‘The re- 
marks of Messrs. Hedges and Colburn upon teaching Arithmetic, 
and those of Mr. Edwards upon Geography, were eminently 
practical, and illustrative of the best methods of teaching. The 
most extended discussion was upon the resolutions referring to 
the murder of Prof. Butler. We have given full reports of the 
debates from the notes of the phonographic reporter, Mr. 
Thompson, of Providence. Of the lectures, we give but slight 
sketches, as they will, undoubtedly, be published, in full, in the 
Society’s volume of ‘Transactions. 

The exercises of the meetings were enlivened by music from 
a choir under the direction of Mr. Charles M. Clark. They per- 
formed with skill and taste, and contributed much to the interest 
of the occasion. Each performance received unmistakable 
tokens of the gratification it afforded. 

We cannot close this sketch, without noticing the unbounded 
generosity of the good people of Providence. They received 
us with open homes and hearts. One thousand guests were the 
recipients of their hospitality, and yet there was room. The 
library and Cabinet of Brown University, the Athenzeum, and 
the various Reading Rooms of the city were thrown open to us, 
and were visited by hundreds. Nothing that could administer 
to our comfort and gratification was left undone. ‘The liberal 
entertainment on ‘Tuesday afternoon, and the excursion down 
the Bay on Thursday evening, were only the public manifesta- 
tions of that generosity which each one was enjoying in the 
homes of the citizens. Through the indefatigable exertions of 
John Kingsbury, Esq., of Providence, every arrangement was 
made for the meetings, every convenience supplied, and all 
without expense to the Association. 


The Institute has always been received as an honored guest, 


wherever it has gone. It never has complained of coldness on 
the part of those it has visited. But never, it seems to us, has 
it been received with such universal favor, and such substantial 
tokens of good-will as now. Perhaps it was this open-hearted 
reception, that gave to this meeting a charm, almost beyond 
anything experienced before. Sure are we, that, in the minds 
of the members of the Institute, the goodly city of Roger Wil- 


liams will be associated with all that is warm-hearted and hospi- 
table. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


Twenty-rirtH Annual Meeting, holden in the Central Rail- 
road Hall, Providence, R. I., Aug. 8th, 9th and 10th. 


Tugspay, AuG. 8ru., 10 o’cLock, A. M. 
9 9 >] 


The President of the Institute, Thomas Sherwin, Esq., of 
Boston, Mass., called the Institute to order and addressed those 
present as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the American Institute of Instruction; — We 
meet this day under cheering and happy auspices. Many, in- 
deed, of our original members, having done their work on earth, 
have passed away to receive theirreward. The lapse of twenty- 
four years, since we commenced, has blanched the locks of many 
among us; but we trust it has not deadened our zeal, or abated 
our earnestness and interest in the holy cause of education. 

We come together at this time to cheer each other on in the 
work ; toshake off the dust of apathy, if unhappily any may 
have fallen upon us ; to hearken to lessons of wisdom from lips 
abundantly able to impart it; to learn our errors and the means 
of correcting them ; to ascertain the cause of our past failures ; 
and to learn the secret of success in the future. We hope also 
to hear something of the condition and prospects of education 
in various parts of our own country, and in other lands which, 
though subject to foreign rule, have our hearty sympathy in 
every thing that tends to enlighten, elevate, and refine human 
character. 

The great safeguard of our own stability as a nation, and of 
our success and respectability as individuals, is culture — intel- 
lectual and moral; and what we most prize as essential to our 
own welfare, we hope to see enjoyed by the whole world. Mis- 
erable indeed is the Government whose safety is based on the 
ignorance and superstition of the million ; but no tyrant, whether 
monarchical or democratic, can long oppress a land in which the 
youth are well educated, and in which the masses read, think, 
inquire, and form opinions based upon their own investigations. 

Many, who are now earnestly engaged in promoting education 
in the great and rapidly growing West, and in the sunny climes 
of the South, went out from our own New England. This is 
the home of their childhood, the scene of their early joys and 
sorrows, of their struggles and successes. We trust that they 
have not forgotten to come up to this jubilee to tell us how the 
germs of knowledge flourish under their culture. 

Our hearts are gladdened by the presence of so large a num- 
ber of ladies. Constituting, as they do, a large proportion of 
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our teachers, the interest which they manifest in their work is no 
unimportant item in the world’s progress. They cannot, indeed, 
under the present order of things, become presidents of the 
United States, or judges of the Supreme Court ; but they may 
materially assist in raising wp presidents who shall be wise and 
patriotic, and judges who shall be incorruptible and who shall 
decide according to the immutable laws of justice and right. 

We invite and welcome to our meetings all who wish to par- 
ticipate with us. We trust that our deliberations will be 
characterized by courtesy, harmony, and kind feeling, and that 
each one of us may be enabled to gather up some new element 
of success, and gain some accretion of strength and alacrity to 
prosecute more successfully the work to which we have devoted 
our lives. 

John Kingsbury, Esq., of Providence, R. 1., rose and said: — 
Mr. President, the pleasing duty devolves upon me to welcome 
you, and these strangers to the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. Deputed by a committee of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction whose name was borrowed in part 
from your own, sir,— the Society under whose auspices the ar- 
rangements for this meeting have been made, — I tender to you 
their most cordial welcome. 

We remember the meeting which you held here fourteen 
years ago, the happy influence of which is still felt throughout 
this City and State. We have evidence of this in the assembly 
which you behold before you this morning. We feel it to be a 
compliment, sir, that you have selected this city as the place for 
our T'wenty-fifth Annual Meeting, — our Quarter of a Century 
celebration. It gives us great pleasure to meet gentlemen on 
the present occasion who were with us tw enty-five. years since, 
when this society was organized. We trust that the blessings 
which will be conferred by this meeting, and the results which 
will be attained, cannot be measured in a long series of years, 
perhaps rot this side of the limits of time. Permit me, then, 
to welcome you and this Institute to our hearts and homes. 

Elisha R. Potter, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Rhode Island, addressed the Institute as follows: — Mr. Presi- 
dent, — I am happy, sir, to have the pleasure of weleoming you 
to this city in behalf of the teachers of the Public Schools of the 
State of Rhode Island as their official Representative. Your 
last meeting here, sir, was the means, as the gentleman who 
previously spoke has remarked, of doing us a oreat deal of good. 
We hope we shall be able to give youa good account of what 
has been done since; we hope we shall be able to show that we 
have made some progress in our State ; we hope that the present 
gathering will be the means of stirring up effort in future. In 
behalf, then, of the Teachers of the Public Schools of their 
State I give you a most cordial welcome to Rhode Island. 
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Professor William Gammell spoke as follows : — Mr. President, 
it becomes my duty, in behalf of the School Committee of the City 
of Providence, to express to you their pleasure in meeting you on 
this occasion. When it was first proposed to invite the American 
Institute of Instruction to hold their next Annual Meeting in 
this place, the School Committee instructed their Superinten- 
dent, together with the Members of the Institute, and friends 
of education here, to make the requisite preparations for this 
meeting ; and, sir, we have dismissed our public schools one 
week earlier than our usual time, in order to give our teachers 
an opportunity to mingle in the deliberations and share the 
benefits of your meeting. They are here to-day, and with them 
the friends of education in this city , the guardians of our public 
education, the citizens of Providence of all degrees and orders, 
to sympathize with the objects for which you have assembled, 
and to lend whatever aid may be in their power. We remember 
that our early instructors have been with you from the be- 
ginning of this Society. Weare by no means indifferent to any 
interests which it is the duty of this city to promote. We claim 
to have done something, —at least, to have attempted some- 
thing, —in the way of rearing a fabric of education that shall 
be honorable to this city, and in accordance with the high stand- 
ard of education throughout New England. ‘To all our insti- 
tutions, sir, we are most happy to welcome and to introduce the 
members of this Institute ; and we wish you all to feel, sir, while 
you are here, that you are in a community made up of the 
friends of education, — of brethren and fellow-laborers in the 
promotion of the objects for which you are organized ; and, sir, 
we wish you every benefit and every pleasure i in this meeting; 
while for ourselves we hope to share in this pleasure, and to re- 
ceive this benefit, and to behold it distributed throughout the 
were: 

Rev. Dr. Caswell, of Brown University, next addressed the 
Institute. 

Mr. President, — The Committee of Arrangements, for this 
occasion, have requested me to represent, in some sort, the in- 
terests and sentiments of the University of this City. I think, 
sir, that it would have been more judicious for them to have 
called upon him who is‘at the head of that University. He 
would have made a more magnificent speech than I possibly 
ean. You will not, at all events, expect me to make sucha 
speech as he will deliver by and by. Icome to represent the 
interests of the University, and to assure the ladies and gentle- 
men engaged in the very “honorable and most useful profession 
of teaching, that, so far as I know, every member of the Uni- 
versity sympathizes with every teacher here present, and 
that every member of that institution holds in the highest 
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estimation the labors of every public school teacher throughout 
the land. 

I was reading, a short time since, in one of the New York 
papers, an intelligent letter from Genoa. I thought that that 
letter alluded most aptly to our beautiful system of Common 
School Education. It showed the immense difference between 
the characters of a people educated as our own are, and as the 
masses seem to be, in the Papal States. The purport of that 
letter was, that there exists a most determined hostility in the 
Papal States to the introduction of railroads and electric 
telegraphs. ‘There had been a great deal of sickness, and the 
vine had been blasted for two years; and the common people 
could not be made to believe that this was owing to anything 
else than the introduction of railroads and the electric tele- 
graph. This view of matters was so fixed in their minds that 
the common people took active measures to break up the roads 
and obstruct the progress of public improvements, so that the 
Government, in order to allay animosity, have instructed the 
priests and local authorities to teach the people that the preva- 
lence of cholera and the blight of the vine is not owing to the 
introduction of the telegraph and iron roads. What a pity it 
is that the schoolmaster and schoolmistress have not been 
abroad in that land for the last three centuries! If they had 
discharged their duty there for the last three centuries as they 
have here for the last two, there would have been no occasion 
in the nineteenth century to instruct the people that railroads 
do not necessarily produce a blighting of the vines. 

We are interested, Mr. President, in another point of view. 
I speak now in beualf of the Members of the University. Ed- 
ucation is progressive. I think it has been said by very wise 
men and by wise mothers, that the most important instruction 
given is that given in the nursery; next, that given in the Pri- 
mary Schools; and so on, till you arrive at the University, 
where, if the students have been well taught previously, it does not 
make so much difference what instruction they receive, they will 
carry on the work themselves ; they get to be master workmen, 
and know how to build themselves, so ; that, in proportion as the 
work is well done in the bezinning, our labors are greatly fa- 
cilitated. I think, judging from an experience of thirty years 
in the business of Education, that in no one thing have we im- 
proved more than in the character of our elementary and higher 
schools. The work seems to have been begun judiciously, and 
much, I think, is owing to the labors of this Institute. I speak 
of this disinterestedly, because I have not acted with you, except 
by sympathy. I think that much has been done by this Insti- 
tute in diffusing true methods of procedure, and in elevating the 
character of teaching as a profession, for it has now become 
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distinguished, and can never be otherwise, until the people ret- 
rograde, and are recreant, I may say to their truest and highest 
interests. You are teaching the young how to become educa- 
tors, and the generations next following will be blessed by your 
labors, and the fruits will be seen in a broad, wide-spread dif- 
fusion of knowledge, making men and women of whom the 
greatest nation on earth may well be proud. I welcome you 
most heartily in behalf of the University of this City, and to all 
the immunities and privileges thereof. 

At the conclusion of this address, the President of the Insti- 
tute briefly responded : 

Gentlemen, — You have addressed the Institute through the 
chair on the part of the people, the Teachers of Rhode Island, 
the School Committee of this city, and on the part of the justly 
celebrated University established here. I simply remark that, 
when the heart is full, sentiments may exist, but words often 
fail. Please, for the present, receive for yourselves and for those 
several bodies whom you represent, the hearty thanks of this 
Institute. 

A prayer was then offered by Rev. Samuel Wolcott, of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., after which, 

The following hymn was sung by a choir of young ladies and 
gentlemen present, under the direction of Mr. Charles M. 
Clark : — 


God of our fathers, to Thy throne 
Our grateful songs we raise, 
Thou art our God, and Thou alone — 
Accept our humble praise. 
Unnumbered benefits from Thee, 
Are showered upon our land ; 
Behold! through all our coasts we see 


The bounties of Thy hand. 


Here, Lord, thy gospel’s holy light 
Is shed on all our hills ; 

And, like the rain and dews of night, 
Celestial grace distils. 

Still teach us Lord, Thy name to fear, 
And still our guardian be ; 

Q, let our children’s children here 
Forever worship Thee. 


Mr. John Kneeland of Dorchester, Mass., was appointed 
Assistant Secretary, on account of the onerous duties of the 
Secretary of the Institute. 

The President then introduced to the audience the Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, President of Brown University, who, after alluding to 
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the fact that it was his privilege to deliver the Introductory 
Address before the Institute, at its first meeting, twenty-four 
years ago, went on to speak of the changes which had taken 

lace in our system of education since then. These changes 
indicated progress. * He mentioned as improvements, the gra- 
dation of schools, the appointment of a larger proportion of fe- 
male teachers, the employment of superintendents, the methods 
of teaching, the change in our School Houses, Normal Schools, 
Teachers’ Institutes and Associations, Kc He then proceeded 
to show what progress might still be made. Enumerating the 
faculties of the mind, he contended that our modes of educating 
should conform to them: ; that the perceptive faculties and 
memory should be cultivated in early childhood, and the rea- 
soning at a later period. He exhorted all to address them- 
selves with renewed zeal to their work, remembering that much 
of the weal and woe of the next generation depends ' upon them. 

At the conclusion of Dr. W ayland’ s address, Geo. B. Emerson 
Esq. of Boston, Mass. rose and said: —Mr. President, —I 
desire to thank the Gentleman who has just given us a dis- 
course so full of wise suggestions. Certainly no man living 
could be more suitably selected to give instructions to such a 
body of teachers as this. I remember sir, and you remember, 
the time when this Institution was an untried experiment. 
Then, when a few assembled to make an effort to build up the 
cause of education among the teachers themselves, we looked 
around to see who could help us most, and we fixed our eyes 
on Dr. Wayland. Who has a better right now to give us in- 
structions than he who, twenty-five years ago, gave the best 
lesson to teachers that has ever been impar ted? I have never 
heard or read a discourse which moved me so deeply or affected 
me so much as did the discourse originally delivered as the In- 
troductory Address before this Institute at its first meeting, in 
Boston. 

Allow me, Mr. President, although it may be a little 
out of season, to allude to the welcome we have received in this 
hall. With a distinct recollection of the kind manner in which 
we were received many years ago, 1 am not disappointed at this 
reception. I am exceedingly delighted, moved, and gratified. 
The gentleman who has welcomed us on behalf of the committee 
of arrangements, is the very man who has a right to welcome 
such an Institution; and who, I may ask, has better right 
than the School Committee of Providence, which has for so 
many years been doing so much for education, in building up 
public Schools and rendering not merely property more valua- 
ble, but life itself safer and dearer? Sir, I venture to say that 
there is not a man or woman who breathes God's air in this 
atmosphere of liberty, who does not think life infinitely more 
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precious now that they may send their children to the best 
schools, provided at the public expense, in the liberal manner 
in which they are maintained in the city of Providence. Who, 
sir, has a better right to welcome us than that gentleman, the 
successor of Henry Barnard, whom Pres. Wayland character- 
iz-d as a man going about doing good, and carrying the ele- 
ments of education into every village of this little State? Who 
has a right, if not the gentlemen connected with Brown Uni- 
versity to welcome us, an Institution which has been rising 
educationally ever since we have had our eyes upon it, and the 
head of which has never for a moment from the beginning of 
our existence as an Institution to the present hour, looked 
down upon us, but has considered it a worthy act, a noble work 
to come forward and help us, urging us on by his example, 
pointing out the great work we have to do and how it is to be 
done? ‘These are the men by whom, and this is the place 
where we delight to be welcomed. From my heart [ thank 
these gentlemen ; I thank the people who have delegated the 
right to greet us to persons so suitable. 

{ would move, sir, that the thanks of this Institution be pre- 
sented to Dr. Wayland for this able and instructive address, 
that a copy be requested for publication, and that if the re- 
quest be granted, 10,000 copies be printed for general distri- 
bution. 

Dr. Hooker, of Yale College, rose and said: Mr. President, 
I cannot repress my feelings in regard to the very generous 
welcome which has been given us by the gentlemen who have 
had the management of the arrangements on this occasion, in 
the ctty of Providence. My connection with this Institute 
dates but one year back. I went into the meeting in New 
Haven intending to make only a single visit, but after once 
having entered, [ could not withhold my attendance during the 
whole of its sessions ; for the interest which [ felt in the dis- 
cussions on that occasion was of such a depth that I could not 
possibly stay away. <A beautiful feature of this Association is, 
that men and women can gather here from all parts of our 
country, and as a subject is presented, one thinks ‘+ those are 
precisely my views, I have thought out precisely the same truths, 
from my experience in- the school-room, | have arrived at the 
same results.” I was led to this thought on hearing President 
Wayland descant upon the proper mode of education. His 
views and mine so exactly coincide, — for [ have been engaged 
in preparing an address for this occasion, — that, though [ can 
hardly say that he has taken the wind out of my sails, I ean say 
that he has taken views of the subject of education similar to 
mine, though | looked at the subject from a different stand- 
point. He is President of a College, 1 am but a humble 
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laborer in the cause. I cannot take so large a view, but, so far 
as I have been permitted to survey the same ground, our views 
are entirely coincident. I repeat that this is a delightful feat- 
ure that, mind answers to mind; we do come to common results 
in our experience and education, and it is pleasant thus to come 
together, and awaken an interest in each other’s minds on this 
important subject. Dr. Hooker was followed by 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, of New Britain, Conn. I rise, sir, 
to second the motion made by the distinguished gentleman from 
Boston, and I do it, sir, with pride and satisfaction. I have a 
personal interest in this matter. In the State of Connecticut it 
is a day of effort, and I may say a day of some degree of pro- 
gress. As I listened to this address, I thought that if I could 
take it in my hand and traverse the state of Connecticut, and 
put it in the hands of the most intelligent people, it would pro- 
duce a more powerful effect in promoting progress there than 
any means I can now think of. The gentleman on my left, who 
has just taken his seat, has alluded to the discourse delivered 
before this Institute at its first meeting. I have read that dis- 
course, recently, with most intense pleasure and with great 
profit, and I would express my entire approbation of the praise 
which has been bestowed upon that production. I regard this 
opportunity of listening to this address as really an event in my 
life, and I would say to my younger brethren that, if they shall 
live a quarter of a century longer, they will look back upon this 
day as an event in their lives worthy of special remembrance. 

Mr. Emerson’s motion was carried unanimously. 

Voted, upon motion of Mr. John Batchelder, of Lynn, that 
the Local Committee, Messrs. Kingsbury and Green, be ap- 

inted a Business Committee. 

The President then read a note from the Vice President of 
the Providence Athenzeum, tendering in behalf of the Directors 
of that Institution an invitation to visit the Athenzeum, and also 
offering the use of the Library during the sessions of the In- 
stitute ; also, a letter from Mr. R. A. Guild, in behalf of the 
officers of Brown University, inviting the members of the Insti- 
tute to visit the Library and Cabinet of that Institution. 

On motion of Mr. Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston, it was voted 
that these invitations be accepted, and that the thanks of the 
Institute be presented to the Directors of the Providence Athe- 
num and to the officers of Brown University for their kindness 
and courtesy. 

Mr. Batchelder, of Lynn, after stating that it had been usual 
on these occasions for a large number of gentlemen from other 
States to come to this Association for teachers, and also that it 
is usual for many teachers to assemble here in expectation of 
hearing of situations, moved the appointment of a Committee to 
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receive the applications of gentlemen wishing to employ teach- 
ers, and also of applicants for situations as “teachers. Voted, 
that the Committee consist of Messrs. John Batchelder, of Lynn, 
William H. Wells, of Newburyport, and Daniel Leach, of Rox- 
bury. 

On motion of Mr. William D. Swan, of Boston, it was voted, 
that a Committee of five be appointed to nominate a list of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. The following Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Chair, Mr. William D. Sw an, of Boston, Rev. 
Dr. Woods, of Providence, Professor E. A. Andrews, of New 
Britain, Connecticut, W. Hooker, M. D., of Yale College, and 
Nathan Metealf, of B oston. 

The President cordially invited all to be present at the Social 
Gathering at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12 3-4 o'clock, to assemble 
again at 4 o’clock, P. M. 


Turspay AFTERNOON, 4 o’cLock, P. M. 


A large number-of people assembled to enjoy a social inter- 
view. ‘The hall was filled to overflowing. ‘The seats upon the 
sides of the hall were alone allowed to remain, and there was 
an unrestrained and hearty interchange of good wishes, and 
cheerfully encouraging sentiments. 

About 5 0 "clock, the doors of the adjoining hall were thrown 
open to the company, that they might enjoy a rich and bounti- 
ful collation provided by the Committee of Arrangements. Ex- 
pressions of delight and satisfaction were heard on eve1 ry side, 
and ample justice was done to the delicacies upon the well 
loaded tables. 

After the repast was over, the company again assembled in 
the Central Hall. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, and Rey. Dr. Caswell, of Brown University, was in- 
vited to take the chair. 

Dr. Caswell regretted that a more expert presiding officer 
had not been chosen. He was proud to be present on 
such an occasion. He never had been present at any social 
festival which he looked upon with more pride than the present. 
We come now to listen. to the instruction of venerable, wise, 
and he would add witty men. ‘This is what might, and he be- 
lieved had been called the “ feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 
The soul had flowed somewhat, and the reason was tocome. He 
had been furnished with several sentiments for the occasion, 
which he believed would be responded to with great interest and 
effect. First then he would give, 


The Fathers of the American Institute of Instruction —When the elders 
stand up in the gates, let the young men and maidens learn wisdom. 
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Mr. George B. Emerson, of Boston, responded to this senti- 
ment. He could not tell what right the President had to call 
upon him to make a speech. He came here on the condition 
that he should not be expected to make a speech, and was not 
prepared. He wished he had an extemporaneous speech in his 
pocket. He was exceedingly gratified and delighted with this 
entertainment, and though unprepared, he would not let the oc- 
casion go without saying a word of cheer to his brethren and 
sisters present. He alluded happily to the words of wisdom, 
which the audience had heard from Dr. Wayland in the morn- 
ing, and drew a pleasing contrast between former meetings and 
the present. There was much to encourage in those, but now 
there was much more enthusiasm and interest. He spoke of 
the qualifications of teachers, and argued that they should be 
prepared to teach those things which people most wished to 
know ; and this in order to best prepare those taught for the 
duties of life. ‘ We have formerly doubted,” said the speaker, 
** whether our occupation as teachers was as respectable as it 
should be; we can doubt no longer. ‘Teachers now have as 
fully the sympathy, and, if we deserve it, the respect of the com- 
munity, as those who occupy any position in life.” He spoke 
of the fact that it was the teacher’s business to form the mind, 
heart, soul, and character of immortal beings. Every teacher 
knows by this time that he can teach only what is in him. He 

cannot mould a noble mind, unless he has something noble in 
himself. He illustrated these points further by alluding to the 
great battle of life, which each individual has to fight, with pride 
and selfishness within, and urged the necessity of being moved 
by something higher than selfish motives, in order to make the 
best impression on the characters of those committed to their 
charge. ‘The teacher’s work is of great consequence. The 
soul of one child, whatever may be its position in life, is of in- 
finite worth ; said the Saviour, “* Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the /east of these, my bretheren, ye have done it unto me.” 
He remarked, in conclusion, that the teacher was in much dan- 
ger of the loss of the great and peculiar christian spirit of 
humility. He warned teachers against this. He was aware 
that he had touched upon points almost too grave for the occa- 
sion, but these sentiments lay at the bottom of his heart, * and 
you, sir,’”’ turning to the President, ‘ compelled me to speak.” 

‘The following sentiment was then read by the Chair. 


Massachusetts, the Noble Mother of Common Schools. — Prophets, she 
hath not, but she can boast of her Seers. 


tev. Dr. Sears, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, upon being introduced, pleaded a recent journey for his 
health, as a reason for being excused from responding for Massa- 
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chusetts. He should like to call out an able-bodied friend, if he 
had not been otherwise appropriated for the City of Boston. He 
thought that this was a social meeting for cultivating the social 
affections ; perhaps he might feel inclined to present some illus- 
trations on this point, in ‘the course of his remarks. It was 
proper that those who constitute the great body of our teachers, 
should have every opportunity of exerting their influence in asocial 
way. I believe, ‘said he, that wherever ‘the experiment has been 
tried, the stronger sex, as they vainly call themselv es, have sue- 
ceeded in managing these popular assemblies : but, when the 
weaker sex, falsely so called, have been permitted to resort to 
social influence, we are conquered. This is our experience in 
Massachusetts. ‘The speaker alluded to the trial of the bene- 
fits of this system of education in the West. It was thought 
desirable that the social affections, as well as others, should be 
cultivated. ‘Therefore, two ladies were selected and carried 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, to teach. Within two weeks these two 
individuals did cultivate the social affections with success. He 
could not trust himself on a subject so affecting; as he ex- 
pected, he perceived a widely extended sympathy. 

In a single word, to be more serious, he would express a 
heartfelt joy on this occasion, not merely because the teachers 
of this and some of the adjoining States seem to take an inter 
est in these meetings, but because it was a fair index of the 
sentiments of the public at large, in regard to the great matter 
of popular education. We were living in an atmosphere of 
education. We are influenced by society around us; by the 
families to which we belong, the books we read, and the company 
we keep; and the schools are indebted to these external influ- 
ences. He did not mean that the schools had not exerted their 
legitimate influence ; or that this Institute had not contributed 
its full share in the creation of public sentiment. He did mean 
that there is a public influence, a public mind, a spirit of State 
and national respect, which we all feel and breathe, and in con- 
sequence of which, we are enabled to accomplish what we do. 

He would be happy to give way now to that able-bodied friend 
he had referred to. 


The following sentiment was next given by the Chairman: 


The City of Boston: — She has lengthened her cords, and strengthened 
her stakes, and enlarged her borders; and she has many flocks, and her 
Bishop feeds them. 


To this, Mr. Nathan Bishop, Superintendent of the Public 
‘ . > ’ 
Schools of Boston, responded. 

He had heard it said that the student always carries with him 
his college habits; and, of course, the President, being his for- 
mer professor, would not expect him to be * prepared.’ He felt 
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an embarrassment of another character. He was called to 
speak in behalf of Boston Schools, which were far better known 
than himself. His position reminded him of the condition of 
Barry Cornwall, who edited an edition of Ben Johnson. 
Blackwood spoke of it in this way: ‘* Ben Johnson, edited by 
Barry Cornwall ; An Eagle heralded by a Wren.” 

He said that Boston schools were not institutions of yesterday. 
In her Latin school you will see upon the wall ** 1635,” as the date 
when that school was founded. These schools, which have for two 
hundred years been expanding, embrace within their folds 23,000 
pupils ; a larger proportion of the population in the public schools, 
than in any city in the United States. ‘These schools have exerted 
a marked effect upon the population of Boston. The public 
sentiment to which the gentleman had alluded, worked, he be- 
lieved, in a circle. The school creates the sentiment, and the 
public sentiment sustains the school, and soon. Such has been the 
characteristic of Boston schools for two hundred years; and she 
now bears the standard of public education a little in advance 
of any city in the Union. He did not utter this as a boast. 
Boston ought to have the best schools; she expends more money 
in proportion to her population, than any city in the country. 
Though her schools were not so much better as they have begn 
represented, yet it was sufficient for any city to have borne the 
standard of education forward, so that it isa point at which other 
cities shall aim. He would say that the teachers of Boston feel 
that their schools are far behind the excellence that their minds 
have conceived. ‘They do not dream that they have reached 
the highest pot. The speaker alluded briefly to the advantage 


* to Boston of her public schools in pecuniary point of view ; yet 


he considered this the smallest feature in the subject. He looked 
with interest upon every measure proposed and carried into 
effect in this city ; for, said he, none can look at the reports of 
Providence Schools, without being instructed and directed in 
the cause of public education.” 

The President then gave — 


The Cultivation cf Music : —'The great promoter of barmony in schools. 


To this sentiment, Mr. Charles M. Clark, with his choir re- 
sponded, to the great delight of all present. 

The Chair gave the following at the conclusion of this enliven- 
ing music: — 

The teacher and preacher, whose name is Deecher. 


This called out Dr. Edward Beecher, of Boston, who spoke 
principally to the first part of the sentiment. 

He pointed out the intimate relation that existed between the 
teacher and preacher. He showed that the origin of public 
schools was in the desire of our forefathers to secure to their 
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children an enlightened religious education, and to keep them 
from the danger of being turned aside into error through igno- 
rance. He alluded to the progress which had been made, and 
drew a glowing picture of future advancement. 

The speaker dwelt forcibly and pointedly upon those topics 
which we have barely hinted at; and we wish that space would 
permit us to give his remarks more fully. 

The President next gave, 


The green leaf of Algebra. 


Mr. Benjamin Greenleaf, of Bradford, of algebraic and 
arithmetical notoriety was introduced by the Chairman. 

He was happy to subscribe to the sentiments of the previous 
speaker. There were very few good teachers. There are 
those that do pretty well. Good school-masters and mistresses 
should love the business. He drew a graphic picture of his 
school days. He spoke of the importance of punctuality and 
promptness on the part of the teacher. He had heard it dis- 
puted which was the more important, a good teacher or a good 
preacher. ‘* Give me,” said he, ‘a good teacher, and we shall 
have a good preacher.” He felt that his leaf was almost with- 
ered; did not know as he should meet with the Institute again. 
If his life was spared, he would try; that word try was the best 
word in the language. 

Another inspiring song was sung by the choir. After this, 
the Chairman offered one more sentiment, 


The Claims of Education upon the Cultivation of Natural Science, as 
shown by the judicious Hooker. 


W. Hooker, M. D., of Yale College, responded to this sen- 
timent. 

He alluded to the opening remarks of the Chairman, that he 
should call upon certain venerable, learned, and witty individ- 
uals; and as he had neither learning nor wit, he would in virtue 
of the title given him in the morning (Rev. Dr.) act the’ vener- 
able. It gave him very great pleasure to be present on this 
occasion, yet this could not be the end. Great results must 
flow from such a gathering. He gave a pleasing illustration of 
the exercise of the social affections to match the anecdote of 
Dr. Sears. In conclusion he would offer this sentiment, 


The Divorce between the School, Family, and Society, — Let that be an- 
nulled. 


The exercises were concluded by singing from the choir. The 
President of the Institute thanked the audience for their kind 
attention during this long session, and hoped this was only the 
beginning of even better meetings. 
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SECOND DAY. 
Mornine Session, WepNEsDAY, AUG. 9. 


The Institute was called to order by the President, at 94 
o'clock. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. N. Granger, of Provi- 
dence. The Reportof the Board of Directors, for the last year 
was read by the President and accepted. 

The Committee on Nominations made their report, which was 
accepted, and the election of officers was made the first busi- 
ness for the afternoon session. ‘The Committee were ordered to 
obtain printed ballots. 

A note was read by the President, from Rev. Charles H. 
Pierson, in behalf of the Board of Managers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, inviting the members of the Insti- 
tute to visit the rooms of the Association, at No. 56 Broad 
street, opposite the Arcade. 

Messrs. Gage, of West Roxbury, and Putnam, of Boston, 
were appointed a committee to conduct the ladies to seats. 

At ten o’clock, the President then introduced the Rev. E. B. 
Huntington, of Waterbury, Connnecticut, who proceeded to de- 
liver a lecture upon the Aisthetics of Education. The result of 
education he declared to be to produce a beautiful character in 
a beautiful world. Education is therefore an esthetic work. 
The beauty of God, which is seen in the sky above us, and on 
the earth beneath us, is not to be lost sight of in educating the 
human race. ‘The ideas of a rude and uncultivated people are 
in complete contrast to those of an educated people, and the in- 
fluence of beauty upon the latter is seen in their dress, their 
manner of living, their houses, their vehicles, &c. Education 
aims at the soulof man. It uproots all unloveliness. Nothing 
isso ugly as sin. Education, moral training, and the grace of 
God make the soul glow with the highest beauty. When that 
is attained throughout the world, then will the desert rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. 

At the conclusion of this address, the President announced a 
song from the Choir, as an illustration of the most eloquent lan- 
guage of Austhetic culture. 

At 11} o’clock a discussion was held on the subject of Arith- 
metic; and Mr. Nathan Hodges, of New Jersey, and Dana P. 
Colburn, of Providence, addressed the audience on that sub- 
ject, according to appointment, by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the Institute. The remarksof these gentlemen will 
probably appear in the next number of the Teacher. 

When Mr. Colburn had concluded, a letter was read from 
Mr. H. 'T. Beckwith, Secretary of the Rhode Island Historical 
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Society, inviting the members of the Institute to visit the rooms 
of the Historical Society. 

A letter was also read from Hon. Horace Mann, of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, stating his regret at not being able to be present 
with the Institute, on account of other engagements. 

Voted to adjourn until 24, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Vice President Kingsbury, at the appointed hour, called the 
meeting to order. 

On motion of Mr. Kingsbury, the President in the chair, it 
was voted to postpone the election of officers until 9 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

At 3 P. M., the President introduced Mr. Elbridge Smith, 
principal of the High School, Cambridge, Mass., who addressed 
the audience upon “The Claims of Classical Culture upon 
the attention of American Teachers and American Schools.” 

He did not limit the term “ Classics” to the literature of 
Greece and Rome; but embraced in it all the productions of 
genius, of whatever nation. We have in our own tongue some 
of the highest efforts of genius. These are most worthy.of 
study. It is impossible to get a just idea of a writer from 
extracts. His works should be read as a whole. In our higher 
schools reading books should be thrown aside, and some author 
taken up and properly read and studied. He who has imbibed 
the spirit of the poets, orators, and historians of our language, is 
a classical scholar in the best sense of that term. The evils of 
the literature, sometimes called the “ Satanic ” were portrayed. 
He closed by alluding to the Bible, as the greatest of Classics, 
and most worthy to be studied in all our schools. 

When Mr. Smith had concluded, the Institute was again 
favored with music by the choir: 

Mr. Gideon F. Thayer of Boston then rose and said : — Mr. 
President, within a few months, one who has done much good 
in the cause of education has passed from our midst. A 
gentleman who knew him well intended to be present to offer 
some remarks upon his life and character, but was unavoidably 
detained away. As he is-not here, deeming it highly proper that 
some notice should be taken of the life of the good departed, 
I shall venture to add a word in presenting the resolutions 
which I have to offer. I allude, sir, to Mr. Josiah Holbrook, 
one of the founders of this Institute, and not only so, sir, but 
an individual among the first to introduce the use of apparatus 
into our Common Schools. As his means would not permit him 
to provide apparatus himself except upon a small scale, he 
was under the necessity of receiving aid from his friends for 
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the accomplishment of his worthy object. He was a man who 
literally went about New England doing good to our cause. 
Possessing but feeble bodily powers, he had a large heart, and 
was a true philanthropist. There are those present who know 
more of the life and services of Mr. Holbrook than I do. It 
is true, I had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and often stood 
with him in the early days of the Institute, and perhaps five 
years before, yet I will offer these resolutions and leave it for 
others to say what may be proper to the occasion. Le was a 
fair example of what a man with right purposes, steady aims, 
and a determination to effect a good object, might do with but 
limited means, a modest demeanor, a retiring nature, and 
nothing to lure him on but the fixed purpose of benefiting his 
race. 


Whereas, since the last annual meeting of the Institute, our 
associate and esteemed friend, Josiah Holbrook, has been 
removed by death from the scene of his earthly labors ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That as lovers of science, of human progress, and of 
man, we, the members of the American Institute of Instruction, 
lament the loss to the world of Jostan HoLprook, one of the 
original members of the Institute. 

Resolved, That in the example of Mr. Holbrook, the young 
teacher is taught that energy, devotion to duty, and persever- 
ance, will accomplish every reasonable object at which the 
mind may aim; that a resolute will and fixedness of purpose to 
one end, ever secure eventual success. 

Resolved, That our whole community owes a debt of lasting 
gratitude to the deceased, as having been the father of the 
system of Lyceums, by which a taste for science has been ex- 
cited, and the young of our cities and villages been allured 
from frivolous, if not hurtful, pleasures, and instructed in 
subjects which enlarge, elevate, and improve the mind and 
heart. 

Resolved, That as teachers and friends of Common School 
education, we hold in grateful remembrance the life and labors 
of Josiah Holbrook, who was among the first to introduce into 
our schools the use of apparatus for the illustration of science, 
and to recommend the collecting of geological specimens, to ex- 
cite in the young an interest in the formation of the material 
world. 

Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with the bereaved 
family of the deceased in their affliction, and trust that the 
remembrance of his useful life and beneficial efforts for the uni- 
versal improvement of man, will abide with them to assuage 
their griefs. 
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Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on the Records 
of the Institute, and that a copy of them, signed by the Presi- 
dent and Recording Secretary, be transmitted to the family of 
the deceased. 


Mr. Greenleaf of Bradford, rose, and bore testimony to the 
abundant labors of Mr. Holbrook. He spoke of him as the 
father of Lyceums. He heartily concurred in the resolutions 
and moved their adoption. 

Mr. Greenleaf of Brooklyn, N. Y., said: 

Mr. President, — I did not intend to say anything in these 
meetings. I speak now out of respect to our departed friend. 
I confess here, sir, that if I know anything about teaching, or 
have any love for natural science, [ owe it in a great measure 
to the efforts of Josiah Holbrook. If this audience is enter- 
tained, instructed and pleased to-day, they must all bear a 
portion of the debt of gratitude due to that man. After hold- 
ing conventions in the different counties of the State, he said 
to me, personally, ** Why not go up to the Capitol, and call the 
teachers from all parts of New England there?” He did call 
them there, and the result of his efforts you behold this day. 

There is another point to which I will allude. He was not 
ashamed to do good. He had neither wealth nor mental disci- 
pline to any great extent, but he had a love for doing good. 
He would explain to children, by means of specimens, the nature 
of minerals, and with apparatus that did not cost eighteen pence 
he would show the arrangement of our planetary system. Such 
was Josiah Holbrook. He has gone to his rest. Peace be to 
his ashes, and honor to his memory. 

Mr. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C., bore testi- 
mony to Mr. Holbrook’s well-earned reputation for untiring 
industry and indefatigable zeal in the cause of education. In the 
city of Washington, where Mr. Holbrook had labored for the 
last few years, he was considered a virtuous and upright man, 
beloved by all who became familiarly acquainted with him. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Zalmon P. Richards, of Washington, D. C., rose and 
said: Mr. President, —There is a subject which I should be 
very glad to bring before this Institute, and present a few reso- 
lutions in relation to it. We are all probably acquainted, more or 
less, with the circumstances which happened in the State of 
Kentucky during the last year, in relation to the murder of a 
member of our profession, and the trial of the murderer, result- 
ing in his acquittal. This audience, however, may not be so 
generally interested in this matter as those of us who live a little 
further south. I have conversed with several persons here, 
however, who are deeply interested in this question, and I have 
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consulted with a number of those who are the true friends of this 
Institute, in relation to presenting some resolutions on this sub- 
ject. 

: In New England you regard the teacher’s occupation as a 
profession. You feel that you have taken a position which the 
community cannot drive you from, and which money cannot buy 
up; but, Mr. President, there are portions of our country where 
teachers do not feel thus ; where they do not feel able to take 
their stand as professional men, where the profession, so far as 
it may be considered such there, is not esteemed as it is in 
New England. It was in consequence of this light esteem, 
that the trial of Matt. F. Ward resulted as it did. Such a 
result never could have taken place in happy New England ; 
and those of us who are living and laboring in circumstances 
similar to those of our brother, Professor Butler, feel that we 
need something to awaken the interest of the people in behalf 
of teachers in that region of the country, so that we may feel 
safe in our school-rooms ; that we may not dread the entering of 
our patrons with loaded pistols to shoot us down in the school- 
room, without provocation on our part. We feel that an ex- 
pression of opinion here would do something towards correcting 
a wrong state of feeling in another portion of our country, and 
also that such an expression here would be grateful to the sur- 
viving friends and relatives of the deceased. 

T learn that Professor Butler was a man who stood high in his 
profession, as far as it is considered such in the city of Louis- 
ville ; that he was a man of estimable, irreproachable character, 
with whom a word of fault had not been found, even by those 
who thus went to the school-room and shot him dead. ‘The 
circumstances connected with this affair, are, or ought to be, 
familiar to every teacher. Mr. Richards read the following 
resolutions, and moved their adoption : 

Resolved, That this Instit ite regard the profession of teaching as second 
in importance to no other, and that those persons who engage in it with 


proper qualifications and spirit are deserving of all the houor and regard 
due to the other professions. 


Resolved, That in the untimely death of Prof. H. W. G. Butler, of 
Louisville, Ky., by violent hands, the profession has lost one of its bright- 


est ornaments, and that we deeply syupathize with the surviving relatives 
in their sad bereavement. 


Resolved, That in the trial and acquittal of Matt. F. Ward, we believe 
that law and justice have been violated. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the relatives of our 
lamented brother, and also to the Democrat and the Courier, of Louis- 
ville, for publication. 

Mr. Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston, spoke as follows : 

Mr. President, I arise, sir, to second the motion for the 
adoption of these resolutions. I think them very proper as 
coming from any collected body in New England. he popular 
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fecling is all right on one point; I allude not so much to the 
resolution which presupposes the respectability of the profession 
to which we belong, as to the sacredness of the teacher’s office, 
which should secure him from outrage in the performance of 
his duties. I put it to any gentleman or lady, what would be 
your feelings if an individual should enter your school-room, and 
on your refusing to retire toa room apart from your scholars, 
demand an apology, and begin by insulting you in the presence 
of your pupils, and conclude by drawing a pistol and threaten- 
ing to shoot you on the spot? These ideas need no enforce- 
ment, no illustration, no heightening of effect, of the picture 
already painted upon your imaginations, already too vivid, I 
trust, to admit of higher coloring. ‘That act was an atrocity 
which New England never witnessed. I thank God that it is 
not in the capacity of a New England father or brother, not in 
wish or imagination, to go into one of our schools and attack 
with ferocity the teacher of brother or son; and, truly, as the 
gentleman who presented these resolutions has said, the trial 
and acquittal, if it may be called an acquittal, was such as could 
never have happened in the presence of any judicial tribunal of 
whatever department in a New England state. Here it may 
not be said that ** Offence’s gilded hand can shove by justice,” 
for, every man, rich or poor, stands upon the same platform, 
judged by the same law, condemned by the same independent 
and high-minded juries. Would it were so in Kentucky! We 
should not now mourn the loss of one who was an ornament to 
his profession, a loving object to all his family, and a respected 
resident of Louisville. But the transaction is past; it has be- 
come a matter of history, of bloody, black, revolting history ; and 
we stand thanking our Creator that he has placed us here, in so 
much better and happier circumstances ; but we stand here still 
to express our abhorrence, our indignation at the act, and at 
its unrighteous judgment. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, supported the resolutions with 
much earnestness. 

Mr. Anthony, of New York, followed in support of the 
resolutions. He had listened to the lectures that had been 
given before the Institute, and to the discussions which had taken 
place, with a great deal-of pleasure. He had intended to 
remain silent, but the discussion of the resolutions had excited 
him. He would offer an amendment to the third resolution. 
He thought the word violated too tame, and he would substitute 
the word outraged. He believed that, as since the acquittal of 
Ward, the press had come forward so nobly to sustain the rights 
of humanity, if such a body as this should fail to lift up its 
voice in connection with theirs, the very “ stones. themselves 
would ery-out.” 
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Mr. Thomas Baker of Gloucester, remarked that scruples 
might arise in the minds of some respecting the character of 
Professor Butler. He would say a few words on that point. 
He knew that one of the best men that ever lived, a resident 
of Louisville, interested himself in raising a subscription to rear 
a monument to Professor Butler. Contributions had been taken 
up in the different schools for the purpose. All the children 
had freely contributed in sums of one dollar and upwards. 
This is one of the best evidences of his good character that we 
could have. We need not fear, he thought, to give our voice 
in favor of these resolutions. He only feared that they did not 
express enough. He believed that teachers in New England 
did have something of the same kind to fear. Not long since 
a teacher in the city of Boston, for doing his duty, was attacked 
in the streets, and threatened that he should pay for his con- 
duct with his life or money. He believed it quite time, that an 
Institution like this should speak out in tones that cannot be mis- 
understood, that teachers, male and female, may be sustained 
in the discharge of their duty, and if they fail, that there is a 
tribunal before which they can be brought and the matter 
adjusted ; but that violence in language or of any other kind 
was not to be tolerated in New England nor anywhere else. 

Rey. Mr. Vail, of Westerly R. L., said: 

Mr. President, I came to this Institute with the intention 
and expectation not to intrude my voice, or my opinion in any 
of the discussions that might come before it. I am very sorry 
to feel obliged to rise and offer one word that shall seem to be 
contrary to the general tone of sentiment which may exist, or 
appear to exist, in the minds of the members of this Institute. 

he general tone of feeling in New England, and I believe in 
the entire civilized world, so far as the tidings of that sad 
event have been carried, is but one, it is a sentiment of ex- 
treme distress, that so fearful a crime should have been enacted 
in the midst of acivilized community. But one feeling actuates 
the minds of reflecting and right-minded persons, and that is 
of earnest sympathy with the good man who came to the un- 
timely end which has been referred to. But, sir, it is a 
question, while there is but one opinion among us on the subject 
of the cruelty, wickedness, and violence of the act which 
combined to send Professor Butler to an untimely grave, there 
is a question I say, whether it is altogether proper for a body 
constituted as this Institute is, and in view of the objects which 
thus it is designed to promote, to adopt these resolutions pre- 
cisely as they are presented. ‘The first of the series is a reso- 
lution on the part of the teachers themselves, or those who 
vepresent the profession of teachers, as to their estimated 
standing as a profession. Let me suggest here whether this 
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is altogether in good taste, and whether it will accomplish 
the object desired by this body to pronounce in regard to what es- 
timate should be put upon the character of their own profession. 
The second resolution, which pronounces a eulogy upon the char- 
acter of Professor Butler I would cheerfully vote for. The third, 
which pronounces upon the decision of the Hardin county jury, I 
think to be outof place. I donot think that the members of this 
Institute, taken as a body, are qualified to decide upon the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the verdict brought in by that jury. 
We have seen a single statement of evidence — we have seen 
the newspaper reports on that subject ; are we qualified to give 
a full and fair decision upon it. Is it not fair to presume that 
that jury, in looking at all their evidence, must have given their 
decision under the law, as unfolded by the counsel and judges ? 

Mr. President, I have read the account of that trial carefully. 
I have read the pleas of the several counsel engaged in it, and 
the impression upon my mind, distinctly is this, that a set of 
men, in pronouncing judgment upon that affair, are not to blame 
the jury for the decision brought in in that case, but they are to 
blame the law under which they acted. I find that the law 
presented before that jury has been the common law of the 
state, which has allowed men to be acquitted on the charge of 
murder in precisely such circumstances as we are considering. 
I feel, sir, that the blame lies upon the law. _ I feel, sir, that the 
fault arises in that false opinion of the people of the whole 
community in regard to what is the correct principle of self- 
defence ; that there is an error in the whole question which 
touches the relations of man to man, the protection of the lives 
of men, and in what is supposed to be an insult. I do not 
therefore desire to blame that jury for their course. I prefer 
that these resolutions be referred to a committee, who shall 
prepare a series more appropriate to the necessities of the case, 
and which shall condemn, in so many words, that false public 
sentiment which applies not only to Professor Butler’s case, 
but to so many citizens in our land, not only there, but in New 
England ; for, sir, in this testimony, I was surprised to find 
the most effective precedent presented to the minds of the 
Hardin county jury, was taken from old Massachusetts. Refer 
these resolutions then to a committee that shall draft such as 
shall be appropriate to the case, and which shall express more 
decidedly and with greater power the sentiments of this Associ- 
ation upon this false opinion in the minds of the community. 
I move, sir, that these resolutions be referred to a committee, 
who shall report resolutions appropriate to the case. 

Mr. Z. Richards. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
has read any other account of the trial than that published by 
the Wards ? | vii 
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Rev. Mr. Vail. I am perfectly willing to reply to the ques- 
tion, and my reply will be only an illustration of the disqualifi- 
cation of persons present for deciding upon the course of that 
jury. I have read the reports published by the Wards, and the 
reports published in the newspapers, as I found them in the 
newspapers I am in the habit of reading, the New York Tribune, 
for instance. I confess that this is the extent of my reading on 
that question. I will venture to say that, perhaps, it is more 
extensive than has been the reading on the subject by the ma- 
jority of those present. It is simply a comment upon the fact 
that we are not prepared for action on the judgment of that 
jury. Weare only to touch the great principle ; — the teacher 
has a right to protection by the laws of the land. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, asked that the resolutions be 
read again. | 

Prof. Wm. Gammell, of Brown University, spoke as follows : 

Mr. President, I rise, sir, to express my sympathy with the 
sentiments just uttered by Rev. Mr. Vail, toa very great extent. 
Not, sir, that in any degree I ama whit behind the foremost gentle- 
men who have here expressed their abhorrence of the deed, or 
their abhorrence of the civil and judicial wrong which has been 
perpetrated in that acquittal. I goas far as any gentleman will 
go in the expressions which they may make of both. I abhor 
the murder, I abhor the acquittal, the spirit and the principles 
which entered into that acquittal; and I would never recom- 
mend a pupil of mine to go to Louisville to teach, if they went 
untaught to the end of time, if I loved the man, until Kentucky 
had wiped that stain from the records of her judicial tribunals. 
But the question here is, shall we pronounce our judgment upon 
the course of this jury? We are a popular assembly ; and sucha 
decision on our part is not in accordance with New England usage. 
Newspapers utter the public sentiment upon these questions, mass- 
meetings, if you please, utter indignation, but a collection 
of teachers, careful about the opinions they express, having 
a reputation for caution, for practical wisdom, for the obser- 
vance of the proprieties and etiquette of life, for respect for 
tribunals of justice, however false they may be to their trust, 
respecting all these things, and desiring that they should 
be maintamed, shall they pronounce upon such a matter? 
Therefore, I feel an instinctive reluctance to vote for these 
resolutions. I sympathize most heartily with the honorable and 
generous sentiments of the gentleman who, from a nearer point 
of view, presents these resolutions. But there is another point 
which leads me to second the motion for reference, made by 
Mr. Vail. Such expressions should bear upon general princi- 
ples, principles. in which we are all interested, — the position 
and authority and rights of the teacher. These are. matters: 
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with which the Institute has todo. They enter into our very 
organization ; they are the principles under which we act. and 
it is time that we, and those associated with us, our pupils, and 
the parents of our pupils, and the community around us, have 
a common understanding of the principles upon which we are to 
act. And, sir, it is very strongly my opinion, that the occurrence 
in Louisville demands that this Institution make a general decla- 
ration of general principles in reference to that occurrence. I 
hope that a reference of these resolutions will be made to a 
committee. If the gentlemen will agree to accept of this prop- 
osition, I think we shall certainly be able to act without any 
difference of opinion upon a declaration which will cover this, 
and all similar cases. 

Mr. Z. Richards. It was furthest from my thoughts in 
presenting these resolutions tg elicit any discussion upon these 
matters. I had been very cautious, and conversed with a number 
of individuals, who had read much upon this subject, some of whom 
probably are nothere. 1 will name Professor Sears, Mr. Swan, 
and anumber of others. I did not find any objection to these 
resolutions. At the suggestion of one or two individuals, I 
modified them somewhat. I should be disposed to accede to 
the proposition for a reference, if I could be satisfied that justice 
would be done in the case. I feel that there is a demand for 
an expression, which perhaps many here do not feel. If the 
case were one of ordinary acquittal, if the result had been such 
as usually follow an acquittal by a jury, I should feel differently ; 
but it is a notorious fact, that three of that jury have been in- 
dicted for perjury in relation to this matter, and that one of the 
grand jury has been excluded from a Christian church for this 
very account. The people of Kentucky with one voice speak 
against this affair, excepting those who are under the im- 
mediate influence of the Ward family, which is very influen- 
tialin that State. Mr. President, I should like to call upon 
Mr. Mason, who is a resident of Louisville, to give some state- 
ments respecting this matter. 

Rev. Mr. Huntington, of Waterbury, Connecticut, thought 
there was no occasion for this discussion. Each speaker had 
taken precisely the same grounds in the main. Some objected 
that this body was not competent to call in question the finding 
of that jury. He thought that point was not brought out in the 
resolutions at all; and even if it were adverted to, we all feel 
the results of that trial to be anything but lawful. There had 
been but one objection, certainly, urged against this point, and 
that is simply that it would be a judgment upon the finding of 
that jury. He did feel that there was an impropriety in the 
introduction of the first resolution. He knew not why a body 
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should not express what every New England man has expressed 
already on this subject. He would suggest that the first of the 
resolutions be omitted. 

Mr. Batchelder, of Lynn, expressed his sympathy with the 
views of the gentleman who preceded him. If any body of 
men in the whole country should be heard on this matter, this 
was the one. Why should not Rachel be allowed to weep for 
her own children? He adduced several facts drawn from reli- 
able evidence, to show that this act exceeded in atrocity and 
diabolical coolness anything that had before occurred even in 
that portion of our country. He stated also that there was 
not the least evidence given on trial of the slightest provocation 
on the part of Prof. Butler. He believed the reference toa 
committee unnecessary ; all, he thought, might judge by their 
own feelings, as wrought upon by their own knowledge of the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Mason, of Louisville, by request, came forward and stated 
that he had been engaged as a teacher in Prof. Butler’s school, 
and was such at the time of the murder. He thought he might 
give some items that would settle some points in the minds of 
those present. He felt sure that the adoption of these resolu- 
tions would do much good in the West. It would cheer those 
who are engaged in the profession of teaching. It might induce 
many of those young teachers with whom he was associated to 
lay aside the Californian armor of self-defence which they have 
now assumed. He thought that good would be done if an influ- 
ence resulting from a right kind of feeling could be brought to 
bear upon the sentiment which seemed to reign in that commu- 
nity. He believed, from remarks already made, that some 
gentlemen had not received information from the proper source. 
He felt confident that one gentleman had not. He spoke in the 
highest terms of the amiable character of Prof. Butler, as 
calculated to aggravate the atrocity of the act. He alluded 
to his high literary attainments, especially as a German scholar, 
eminently fitted fora teacher in the west, and whose place it 
was thought could not be supplied. He cited the testimony of 
fifty boys, some fourteen and seventeen years of age, as evidence 
of the absence of provocation on the part of Prof. Butler. He 
stated that the only true account of the trial was to be found in 
the Democrat and Courier of Louisville. He would be glad to 
send that account to all who would give him their names and 
address. 

Dr. Edward Beecher, of Boston, thought that there could be no 
danger of losing the resolutions by referring them to a com- 
mittee. He remarked that the gentleman who last spoke had 
opened a new point for consideration. ‘That speaker was anx- 
ious that we should form in the minds of teachers the habit of 
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relying upon the public sentiment of community for safety, and 
not upon the brutal habit of carrying weapons. He thought 
this very important. This body, he believed, should assert the 
existence of a supreme judicial authority above any form of 
human legislation, strong enough to inflict a penalty upon any 
man, though he shall be thus acquitted. ‘* We need to invoke,” 
said the speaker, “ the action of that public sentiment, that 
supreme tribunal, to bear on the case, and to stimulate public 
sentiment in Kentucky and elsewhere, that there may be a 
fusion of all right-minded men in producing that state of right 
feeling.”” He did not think the resolutions met this point; a 
committee might frame them with this view. He did not regard 
the action of the jury as involved inthe resolutions presented ; 
but they might be drawn so as to have great moral power, and 
thus be of great value. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Williamsburg, remarked that this Associa- 
tion was an American Association ; that the murdered man was 
a member of this body; and referred to an awful tragedy that 
occurred in New York recently, perpetrated by a Kentuckian, 
as an inducement to pass the resolutions. 

Dr. Hooker, of Yale College, was decidedly in favor of pass- 
ing very strong resolutions on this subject. He did not agree 
with gentlemen who take the ground that we were not compe- 
tent to pass upon this matter. It was the well digested opinion 
of every man in the whole community, that Prof. Butler was mur- 
dered in cold blood. It was an insult to say we were not com- 
petent. He would discard the first resolution. The others did 
not express — with all due deference to the gentleman who 
introduced them— enough. He would have them recommitted 
that they might express more nearly what they should. 

Rev. Mr. Vail did not mean to cast the slightest imputation 
upon the competency of this assembly to decide upon a question 
fairly and distinctly brought before them. He simply meant to 
show that the wrong lay deeper than the action of the Hardin 
County jury; in an error in the public sentiment of the commu- 
nity. We, he thought, should express an opinion against the 
use of the dagger or pistol, and in favor of an appeal to the 
law of the land. 

The question was taken at this point, and the resolutions re- 
ferred to a committee consisting cf Rev. Mr. Vail, Dr. E. 
Beecher, Z. Richards, Dr. Hooker, and Mr. Bulkley. 

The Institute then adjourned to meet again at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


Institute was called to order by the President at 8 o’clock. 
A very large audience was assembled, and the hall uncom- 
fortably filled. 

The President introduced the Rev. Dr. E. Beecher of Bos- 
ton, who gave an address upon * The Right Use of the Emotions 
and Passions in the work of Intellectual Development.” After 
classifying the motive powers of the mind according to Stew- 
art’s plan, he proceeded to show the manner in which each 
operated, and the use that might be made of each. The Fear 
of Pain was often appealed to, and oftentimes with beneficial 
effects ; but the better the teacher, the greater would be his 
moral power, and the less use he would make of this as an in- 
centive to action. Emulation was useful, but it should be used 
with caution. Love of wealth might incite some to activity. 
Love of parents and friends might safely be appealed to in all, 
and would sometimes act with powerful effect. Love of knowl- 
edge should be excited, and would prove of great aid. ‘The 
love of doing good would affect many. ‘The motive, which 
should be the strongest and deepest in all was the love of God. 
The teacher should use sparingly those motives which are 
limited to a few, and rely mostly upon those which are or may 
be universal in their operation. 

At the conclusion of the address the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD DAY-——MORNING SESSION. 


The Institute was called to order at 9 o’clock by the Presi- 
dent. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Edwin M. Stone, of Providence. 

The election of officers was the first business attended to; 
and the officers elected were 

President. Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 

Vice Presidents. John Kingsbury, Providence, R. IL.; 
Samuel Pettes, Roxbury ; Barnas Sears, Newton; Gideon F. 
Thayer, Boston; Horace Mann, Yellow Springs, Ohio ; George 
N. Briggs. Pittsfield; Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford ; Daniel 
Kimball, Needham ; William Russell, Lancaster ; Henry Bar- 
nard, Hartford, Conn. ; William H. Wells, Westfield ; Dyer H. 
Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H. ; Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 
Cyrus Pierce, Waltham; Solomon Adams, Boston; Nathan 
Bishop, Boston; William D. Swan, Boston ; Charles Northend, 
Danvers ; Sam’] 8. Greene, Providence, R. I.; Roger 8S. Howard, 
Bangor, Me.; Benj. Labaree, Middlebury, Vt. ; ‘Thomas Cush- 
ing, Jr., Boston; Rufus Putnam, Salem; Ariel Parish, Spring- 
field ; Leander Wetherell, Amherst ; Ethan A. Andrews, New 
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Britain, Ct.; Thomas Baker, Gloucester; John Batchelder, 
Lynn ; Daniel Leach, Roxbury ; Amos Perry, Providence, R.L. ; 
Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J.; Christopher T. Keith, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; William J. Adams, Boston; Lorin Andrews, 
Columbus, Ohio; John D. Philbrick, New Britain Ct. ; Xeno- 
phon Heywood, Amsterdam, N. Y.; James F. Babcock, New 
Haven, Ct.; Thomas H Burrowes, Lancaster, Pa. ; Worthing- 


ton Hooker, New Haven, Ct.; Zalmon Richards, Washington 
D. C. 


Recording Secretary. D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain. 
Corresponding Secretaries. George Allen, Jr., Boston; 


A. M. Gay, Charlestown. 
Treasurer. William D. Ticknor, Boston. 


Curators. Nathan Metcalf, Boston; Jacob Batchelder, 
Lynn; Samuel Swan, Boston. 


Censors. Charles J, Capen, Boston ; Joseph Hale, Boston ; 
Joshua Bates, Jr , Boston. 


Counsellors. Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge; Samuel W. 
King, Lynn; D. P. Galloup, Lowell; A. A. Gamwell, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Elbridge Smith, Cambridge ; Solomon Jenner, 
New York; F. N. Blake, Barnstable ; Charles Hutchins, Prov- 
idence, R. 1.; Leonard Hazletine, New York; David 8. Rowe, 
Westfield; Samuel W. Bates, Boston; D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Ct. 

After the vote had been declared, the President remarked 
that he could wish that an abler person than himself had been 
chosen to fill the office to which he had been elected. He felt 
his inability, but hoped to learn as he grew older. 

The report of the Board of Directors for last year was 
taken from the table, and read by request. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, made some remarks, at the con- 
clusion of which it was voted that the report be referred to the 
censors for publication. 

Samuel Austin, of Providence, introduced the following res- 
olutions : 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction finds good rea- 
sons to congratulate our citizens, in view of the wide spread and deep- 
ening interest amongst usin the cause of universal education. 

Resolved, That the attention, however, of those engaged in this cause, 
should not be co exclusively occupied with the instrucniou of the young, 
and those that would seek the means of improvement, as to forget that 
there are among us large- numbers, both of adultsand poor laboriny cbil- 
dren, whose condition bas not yet been reached by our school system ; and 
who, it must be confessed, form a very important outstanding item, quite 
too large to be overlooked by the prudeat philanthropist; and who, edu- 
cated or uneducated, tor better or worse, for weal or woe, are svon tw form 
a part of our body politic. 
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Resolved, That this Institute, consulting the highest present and pro- 
spective interest of our citizens as such, and as men, and in view of the 
circumstances which still preclude many within our borders from embrac- 
ing the privileges offered to all, of attending a day school, recommends to 
the earnest consideration of those residing in our manufacturing villages 
and larger towns, the propriety of establishing evening schools for adults, 
and those young persons not attendants upon our day schools. 

There are, said Mr. Austin, many gentlemen present who are 
deeply interested in the subject of these resolutions. I have 
already conversed with one or two who give accounts of prosper- 
ous institutions of this kind in several towns. There are those 
present who have at least a personal interest in the matter 
among us; who have in one capacity or another been interested 
in evening schools here. ‘These schools have not been fully 
incorporated into our school system, though they have, in one 
form or another, received the patronage of the School-Committee. 

I thought it might encourage persons laboring in this cause, 
if this Institute should see fit to adopt a series of resolutions 
like those I have presented. 

Rev. Dr. Caswell asked if any gentlemen were present who 
were acquainted with the working details of these schools. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Williamsburg, N. Y., said: Mr. President, 
in the larger towns around us we regard Evening Schools as 
among the most important auxiliaries to our glorious School 
System ; and they are becoming a part and parcel of that sys- 
tem. 

A very large class of our population are virtually without the 
influences of the Day School. Many children that should be in 
our schools are engaged through the day in peddling about the 
streets, candy, fruit, nuts, &c. Many are engaged in little offi- 
ces, as errand boys, and many are idlers, unprepared for school. 
The Evening School throws open a door to our young men, not 
only of these classes, but also apprentices, and not merely young 
men, but young women also. Large numbers of girls, domes- 
tics in our families, girls engaged in book-binding, in printing 
offices, &c., who have not had the advantages of a common 
school education, find these schools of great value. ‘These 
schools have been open during three or four months of the 
year. Last year, the experiment of a longer term was tried in 
New York, Brooklyn and Williamsburg. The term was in- 
creased from fourteen to twenty weeks. At first, provision was 
made only for the males. It was feared that if females were 
brought out to our Evening Schools, improprieties might be 
committed ; that they might be so much annoyed by boys and 
others not in the schools, that the experiment would be danger- 
ous. ‘Through the last year, however, the experiment has been 
fairly tried, and we find that the girls can come out in the eve- 
ning without molestation, and enjoy the benefits of instruction 
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given to them, with as much freedom from improprieties as 
males. This question of Evening Schools is no longer a problem 
with us. These schools are largely attended. Last year my 
own school registered seven hundred, and these scholars were 
boys of ten and twelve to grown up men. Large numbers of 
the German population come in, men who are mechanics, arti- 
sans, laborers, and some of them merchants, to receive instruc- 
tion in our language, to become acquainted with our habits of 
thought, and to make themselves more useful. ‘They came in 
and sat down with little children, and applied themselves to 
their studies with great zeal. ‘Ihe influence on this part of our 
population is exceedingly happy. I know not of a single ele- 
ment which tends so much and so strongly to Americanize our 
foreign population as these Evening Schoois. 

When our German, Irish, and other foreign population come 
into these schools, and receive the kind treatment with which we 
greet them, and which we continue to them, they feel at home. 
They feel that we are their friends, and influences are brought 
to bear upon them which no power on earth can do away with. 
I will give you a single instance, which shows the influence of 
these schools upon our foreign population. In one of these 
schools, where there was a large number of Germans and Irish, 
as the time for closing the school drew nigh, a number of the 
young men, pupils in ‘the school, put their heads together with 
the determination of making a demonstration in favor of the 
Principal. The Chairman of their Committee was an Irish lad 
sixteen years of age, a very intelligent boy, yet a Roman Catho- 
lic. ‘The money was raised, and the question came up as to 
what the present should be. Without objection it was agreed 
that it should be the finest copy of the Bible that could be bought. 
When the Board of Education met at the dismissal of the school, 
that boy, a Catholic, came forward on the stage, with the huge 
folio in his arms, made a neat speech in behalf of the school, 
and presented the same to the Principal. ‘That, sir, is one of 
the fruits of these evening schools; I might name many others. 
I have only to say, as the time is precious, that on no consider- 
ation would our people dispense with these institutions. We 
should as soon think of disbanding our primary schools as these. 
I have only to add, in concluding, if you have not entered upon 
the establishing of evening schools, in which provision is made 
for old and young who have not enjoyed and cannot enjoy the 
privileges of the day school, “* Do, at once, with your might, 
what your hands find to do.”’ 

Rev. Edwin M. Stone, of Providence, next spoke upon this 
subject. 


Mr. President, — I rise merely to say a word or two in con- 


firmation of the statements that have just. beenmade. . It has been 
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in the course of my duty for a few years past, to make investi 
gations on this subject, and to obtain a knowledge of the work- 
ings of the machinery of evening schools, in every part of the 
United States and in foreign countries, where these schools have 
been established. The results of these investigations have been 
favorable to the continuance of Institutes of this sort. They 
work more successfully, apparently, at the outset, in small locali- 
ties than in others ; but the apparent difference is to be attribu- 
ted tothe difference in the condition of sentiment in regard to 
those schools, and in the peculiar circumstances in which the 
pupils have grown up that are connected with them. 

In the city of Providence, evening schools have been sus- 
tained by private effort, and by public patronage, for a number 
of years ; and it has been my privilege to be connected with a 
school that was established twelve years since by private patron- 
age, never having sought for or received public aid. For that 
school I can answer ; during the time it has been in operation, 
it has given education, more or less, to nearly twenty-eight 
hundred young persons, scarcely one of whom was in a condi- 
tion to be received, into the public schools ; for one of the rules 
by which the school has ever been governed is, that no child or 
young person who is so situated that they can be received into 
the public schools shall be received into the evening school, the 
object being to work outside of the day schools. It is sufficient 
to add, after what has been said by the gentleman from Wil- 
liamsburg, that there can be no question that, with a right state 
of public opinion in regard to these schools, they will be found 
of immense utility in all our manufacturing towns and larger 
villages. Iam aware of the diificulties connected with them ; 
they can be removed without any great effort. 

‘There is one point of view in which these schools are to be 
considered, which strongly addresses itself to the community. 
It is that as a moral police especially, the Evening Schools 
constitute one of the cheapest expenditures of money that can 
be made in our cities. For example: Suppose six evening 
schools to be established in this city ; that fifty be the average 
attendance. You have from three to four hundred boys kept 
out of the street between the hours of seven and nine, the most 
perilous hours of the evening in my experience. ‘They are 
placed, too, in situations where they may receive valuable 
knowledge, and are under good moral influences. If they 
accomplish nothing more than this, it will be a wise expenditure 
of money. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

Dr. Gregory, Secretary of the Female Medical College, Bos- 
ton, Mass., made some explanatory remarks in regard to the 
advantages which thatLnstitution offered to females desiring to 
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enter the medical profession. One object in introducing this 
subject before the Institute, was to give notice that if there 
were not as many applicants from Massachusetts as that State 
was allowed, by an appropriation of money to pay their tuition, 
females from other States might enjoy the same advantages ; 
provided they would remain and practise in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts after they had graduated. The course of instruc- 
tion would occupy three years. 

Rev. Mr. Vail, of Westerly, R. I., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to whom was referred the resolutions on the death of 
Prof. Butler, made the following report. 

Your Committee have considered the subject assigned to 
them, and beg leave to present the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That in the untimely death during the past year, of Prof. H. 
W. G. Butler, of Louisville, Kentucky, by the hand of violence, and in 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation, the profession to which the mem- 
bers of this Institute are devoted, has lost one of its brightest ornaments, 
and that we deeply sympathize with his surviving relations in their sad 
bereavement. 

Resolved, That the practical assumption, by any portion of society, of 
exemption from the claims of justice, or of superiority in honor or desert 
to those worthily engaged in a profession so indispensable and honorable 
as that of teaching, or in any other honest employment, is equally at war 
with truth and the public good. 

vesolved, That in the entire acquittal of Matt. F. Ward, thongh obvi- 
ously and undeniably guilty of anact of unparalleled atrocity, those great 
principles of law and justice,apon which the welfare and protection of 
the social system depends, have been grossly outraged and dishonored. 

Resolved, That the strong expressions of opinion and feeling condem- 
natory of the false code, which, in personal controversies, justifies the 
employment of brute force in the place of argument and remonstrance, 
and substitutes the weapon of the assassin for the arm of the law — (under 
the influence of which code the tragedy at Louisville was consummated )— 
which have been universally and spontaneously uttered in all parts of our 
land, and especially in the State where this painful tragedy occurred, are 
encouraging indications of the spread of that right public sentiment, which 
recognizes in the supremacy of the law, the only just and safe authority 
for the punishment of the wrong doer and for the security of the citizen. 

Resolved, That when, from local perversions of principle, or the power 
of social combinations, or any other cause, our judicial tribunals fail to 
protect the rights of any class of the community, it is the duty of the wise 
and the good to discountenance the resort to private self-defence by deadly 
weapons, which such a state of things tends to produce, by the formation 
of an all-pervading public sentiment that shall inflict the highest moral 
penalties on those who have escaped the claims of justice, and assure those 
whose interests are endangered, of universal sympathy, support and pro- 
tection. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the family 
of the deceased. 


**] may say,” continued Mr. Vail, “ that the Committee have 
been able to agree upon these resolutions, not because they 
express with exactness the opinions or preference of each individ- 


ual member of the Committee. Some, perhaps, would have 
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been glad to have modified some of the expressions, making 
them stronger on one side, or not so strong on the other. You 
will observe that they are not liable to the. objection felt by some 
gentlemen present in respect to the previous resolutions, as they 
make no reflection upon the trial, but state only general princi- 
ples which are to be looked at by this Institute, and refer toa 
course of action that may be proper for any section of our coun- 
try in any period of time. 

Mr. Edwards, of Salem, supposed that these resolutions were 
calculated to satisfy the peculiar views of every member of the 
Association. He moved their immediate adoption. 

Rev. Dr. Caswell wished merely to express his own opinion 
in this matter. He hoped he should give offence to no one. 
He thought that passing resolutions upon the trial of Mr. Ward 
would be trifling a Jittle with the records of this Association. 
He was deeply impressed with the iniquity of the whole thing. 
Still he would not place resolutions respecting the affair upon 
the records of this body. On that ground alone, he should 
prefer to have them omitted. He would go as far as any one 
if we were convened as citizens of the United States, in his 
expression of abhorrence of that deed. He simply desired to 
express his opinion; he would make no motion. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, did not think that they expressed 
indignation enough, yet he would vote for them, and read them 
rather more liberally than they had been written. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Bradford, expressed similar views. 

Rev. Thomas Williams, of Providence, an old man of néarly 
seventy-five years, spoke next upon these resolutions. 

Mr. President, —If all the fire in our hearts was put into 
these resolutions, I am not certain that this house would be safe. 
The voice of this brother’s blood cries unto God from the ground. 
The Supreme Sovereign of Heaven, earth, and hell, expects a 
reply from this body which accords with his truth, justice and 
mercy, for an offence committed against the Father of human 
spirits and the Framer of human bodies. 

sony Butler held the sacred office of a teacher of children 

outh. What says the King of kings and Lord of lords ? 
= os e heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I 
say unto you, in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” ‘This is an offence against 
the Supreme Majesty of heaven and earth. It is an offence 
against the majesty, liberty, order and law of the people of these 
United States. It is an offence against that foundation on 
which rest the rights, and duties, and blessings of New Eng- 
land, especially in the establishment of schools ‘for the instrue- 
tion of children and youth. We all know what was said by Rev. 
Dr. Wayland, most wisely and happily said, in regard to 
progress during the last twenty-five years. 
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I am reminded of a sentiment very commonly used in New 
England, that there is no great loss without some small gain ; 
and I add there is no great gain without some small loss. We 
have lost, in New England and in the United States, the respect 
that was paid to the schoolmaster and schoolmistress, to whom 
the children and youth, in the early days of this country, as they 
met them in the streets, always made their best bow and their 
best courtesy. ‘There was some delicacy expressed in respect 
to the propriety of passing these resolutions here. 

There is the greatest danger in this country that we shall 
despise, through party spirit and sectarian feeling, the official 
character and dignity of our rulers. Since this offence has oc- 
curred, we should expect that the President of the United States 
would be insulted. No doubt he richly deserved it personally ; 
but if we cannot respect him, we ought to have respect enough 
for the people to respect his office. To the official character of 
the individual, in the name of the Eternal Jehovah, \et all the 
people of the United States pay respect! 

The resolutions passed unanimously. 

The First Vice President, John Kingsbury, Esq., here an- 
nounced that arrangements had been made, by friends in Provi- 
dence, for a moonlight excursion on the Narragansett Bay, at a 
quarter before seven, and that tickets would be furnished to the 
members of the Institute, teachers, and friends, by the distribut- 
ing Committee, Messrs. Grinnell and Doyle. 

At 104 o'clock, the President introduced Worthington Hooker, 
M. D., of Yale College, who delivered a lecture upon the ** Promi- 
nence that should be given to Facts in Education.”” The edu- 
cation of the child, he remarked, commenced at birth. The 
senses were the inlets of knowledge, and were early active. 
The child should be taught to observe, and should be mostly 
employed upon the facts of the outward world, rather than upon 
the abstract truths of reasoning. He spoke of the facts of 
Botany and Physiology as being within the comprehension of 
even young children, and showed how they might easily be im- 
parted to them. As an illustration of the false method, some- 
times followed, he spoke of the manner in which Grammar was 
usually taught. This he condemned. ‘The proper way was to 
learn facts at first, and then proceed to general truths, as the 
mind becomes able to comprehend them. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the choir again favored the 
audience with some cheering music. The President then an- 
nounced a discussion upon Geography. 

Mr. Edwards, of Salem, addressed the audience upon that 
subject. We are obliged to omit his remarks now, for want of 
room. 


On motion of Mr. Colburn, voted to adjourn til] 2 o’elock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. John Kingsbury, the First Vice President, called the 
Institute to order. 


Mr. Thayer of Boston rose and spoke as follows: Mr. 
President, it has been customary, as you know, sir, in this 
body, and in all similar bodies, after having become the recip- 
ients of public favor and of generous hospitality, to express 
their feelings in a vote of thanks. I am almost sorry that this 
is the custom, sir; for I would not have it understood on this 
occasion that the resolutions which I wish to offer are a mere 
matter of form. Sir, we have been received here with more 
than a liberal, generous, and brotherly hospitality. It would 
be idle, sir, in the time that remains, to attempt to express the 
warm sentiments of our hearts in relation to the subject, and I 
therefore refrain. I offer these resolutions of thanks as the 
sincere outpourings of our hearts for the overflowing kindness 
which has been shown us since we came to the city of Provi- 
dence. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented to the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, for the active and efficient measures by 
them adopted, whereby our present meeting has been one of the most 

eeable, and the very largest that has ever assembled since the forma- 
tion of this Association. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Jonn KincGssury, our first Vice 
President, the moving power which has actuated, not only the Rhode 
Island Institute, over which he presides, but also the other institutions, in 
preparing for our reception in the city of Providence. 

Resolved, That the warm and cordial welcome extended to us on our arri- 
val, by the Rhode Island Institute, the State Commissioner of Public Schools, 
the School Committee of Providence, and the Faculty of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been more than redeemed by the friendly arrangements, of which 
we have been the subjects during the present session. 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks are due to the inhabitants of Provi- 
dence for the elegant and generous hospitality extended to us during our 
visit. Other cities have done nobly, as our hosts, but the city of Roger 
Williams has excelled them all. ° 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be presented to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Young Men’s Christian Union, and the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, for the civilities kindly extended to us 
by them ; also to the musical performers who have contributed so much 
to our enjoyment during our sessions. 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to the Eastern, Western, Prov- 
idence and Worcester, Boston and Providence, Norfolk County, and New 
York Central, Railroad Corporations, for the facilities furnished by them, 
whereby so large a gathering of the friends of education has been secured 
at our present session. 

Resolved, That the public press is entitled to our grateful remembrance 
for the favor with which it has noticed our meeting aad its objects. 

Resolved, That our thanks be given to the gentlemen who have fur- 
nished us with lectures and addresses during the session, and that they be 
requested to grant us copies for publication. 


These resolutions were passed unanimously. 
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George Sumner, Esq., of Boston being introduced to the audi- 
ence by the President, gave an address upon “ The State of 
Education in Europe.” Four countries were of especial inter- 
est, Holland, France, Greece, and Ireland. ‘The schools of 
Prussia were not what they promised to be. The government 
would allow to be taught there only what suited its own pur- 
poses. Austria had some good schools, but they were subject 
to the same influences as the schools in Prussia. Holland re- 
ceived a deserved tribute of praise. It was there our Puritan 
fathers obtained the idea of free schools, which has here been 
so fully carried out. Ireland was fast improving. She now 
had a school system which, though it had met with great oppo- 
sition, was working out good results. ‘The state of education 
in France and Greece was particularly examined, the lecturer 
in a great degree being able to speak from personal observa- 
tion. He closed with an appeal to all present faithfully to dis- 
charge their duties as educators. 

After a parting song from the choir, the President addressed 
the audience as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : It would be gratifying, as we draw tow- 
ards the conclusion of our meetings, to listen to remarks from 
the lips of some one who might address you in a much better man- 
ner than [can. But, standing as I do here, with so intelligent, 
so attentive, and so orderly an audience before me, I would ask, 
Can any one question the utility of meetings ofthis kind? Ido 
not wait to hear any one say, no. I know the answer, and [ might 
ask what particular element is it that renders these meetings so 
important ¢ If I were to specify any one, I think it is the in- 
terest which the community around us manifests in the object 
of this meeting. Had we come here — especially if the ladies 
had not come with us—and deliberated upon the modes of 
teaching geography, arithmetic, &c., we should have carried 
away with us afew ideas, but I doubt whether we should have car- 
ried away with us that stimulus, that alacrity, which we have gath- 
ered from this meeting to prosecute our work in future. 

We have been received in a distinguished manner. The very 
approbation of the University itself, is a host on our side, and 
for that University I have a profound reverence. For the head 
of that University I have a very profound reverence, and could 
I go back and become*’a young man again, I would put myself 
under his instruction. The students educated at this Uni- 
versity, | know from experience, observation, and acquaintance 
to be of a very high order. In the school under my charge I 
have had no less than four gentlemen educated in Brown Uni- 
versity, and I know of no place to which I would sooner resort 
fcr a teacher than that Institution. I came here once, perhaps 
on a wicked errand, to buy a teacher educated there, but tie 
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bribe that I had was not sufficient. He is now a Professor, but 
absent on this occasion. I have a high regard for that Insti- 
tution for another reason. Of all the educational documents 
that I have ever read, I never read one that so well accorded 
with my ideas, and I believe the ideas of a large proportion of 
the intelligent men in our country, as the report recommending 
a change in the studies of a portion of the students. It was in 
fact adapting the course of education to the wants of the com- 
munity. A hundred years ago, perhaps, Latin and Greek and 
some dry mathematics, with Aristotle’s Logic, were the great 
studies of the age ; and a knowledge of these studies constitu- 
ted a scholar. Not sonow. Since I have lived, sciences have 
grown up which, to understand and comprehend well, would re- 
quire the study of a lifetime. Education must be changed to 
correspond with the progress of society. 

The spirit with which we have been received here is highly 
gratifying. I might say very much on this subject. It is not 
for the luxuries, for the elegance of the accommodations which 
our friends have afforded us, that we most cordially thank them. 
It is for the syzrit which prompted them to open their mansions 
and their hearts to receive us. Not to detain you longer [ will 
simply say, in closing, that we hope in subsequent years to hold 
many meetings like this. Gentlemen and ladies, I bid you a 
sincere farewell, hoping to meet you, if life and health is spared, 
one year from this. Adjourned «ine die. 

The members of the Institute, and a large number of the cit- 
izens of Providence — more than a thousand in all — met again 
on board the steamer Canonicus in the evening, and enjoyed a 
delightful excursion about ten miles down the Bay; music was 
furnished by Mr. Clark's Choir, and the American Brass Band. 
This was one of the most interesting features of the occasion and 
afforded the highest enjoyment to all. 





LITHOGRAPH LIKENESS OF N. P. TILLINGHAST. 


A committee appointed by the Bridgewater Normal School 
Association have obtained from Mr. Bradford, 221 Washington 
street, an excellent likeness of Mr. Tillinghast, late Principal 
of the Bridgewater Normal School. Copies can be obtained 
at 221 Washington strect, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Mansfield, October 2 —7T. 
Lee, $6 9 —14. 
Barre, “ 18 — 29. 
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PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Tut Massacuusetts TEACHERS’ AssocraTion offers the 
following prizes for original Essays: 

To MemBers OF THe A-SOCIATION, for the best Essay, on 
either of the following subjects, a prize of IWENIY DOLLaRs. 

1. The self-reporting system. 

2. Untruthfulness in schools —its preventive and remedy. 

To the FemaLe TEacueERs of the State, for the best Essay 
on either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY DOLLARS. 

1. Easy methods of instruction. 

2. Motives to be urged in the business of education. 

The I ssays must be forwarded to the Seerctary, Chas. J. 
Capen Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the fifteenth 
of October. Each Essay should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name of the writer. The envelopes ac- 
companying unsuccessful Essays will not be opened. The prizes 
will be awarded by an impartial committee; but no prize will 
be awarded to an Essay that is not deemed worthy of one. 

The successful Essays will be regarded as the property of the 
Association. 

Jostan A. Stearns, President. 

Boston, May 12th, 1854. 
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